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SOME ASPECTS OF EXTEMPOBAL ACTING 
By Thobnton S. Grates 

Since Hamlet's famous protest against allowing the clowns to 
speak " more than is set down for them," English critics have, as a 
class, looked with disfavor upon the practice of " gagging." ^ So 
respected has been the advice of Shakspere and so uncompromising 
have been the critical utterances inspired by it that to-day the 
average person looks upon any interpolation by an actor as a species 
of disrespect peculiar to a by-gone age. In assuming such an 
attitude we are, of course, merely repeating the complacency of 
previous generations who have assumed a similar air of superior- 
ity; for to-day actors are extemporizing just as they were in 1638 
when a character in Brome's Antipodes declared that the disgust- 
ing practice of adding to the author's text was a crudity of the 
" days of Tarleton and Kempe before the stage was purged from 
barbarisms," — or Just as they were in the middle of the eighteenth 
century when Hill wrote in The Actor (p. 253) that extemporizing 
was " suffered in the last age " but is no longer tolerated. 

In view of such a tradition against actors taking any liberties 
with their author's texts, the majority of English-speaking people 
will perhaps not relish being reminded <d the idea presented by 
Strindberg in the preface to Miss Julia (1888), the suggestion 
that actors should be given ample liberty in the speaking of the 
much-discussed soliloquy, which, instead of being written out, 
should be merely indicated by the playwright. But in spite of 
Shakspere and tradition and the present status of the soliloquy, 
such .suggestions of a return to the methods of the old comedia 
dell'arte, practices of which actually remain in vogue on certain 
Italian stages, are worthy of serious consideration in these days of 
innovation and free tendencies in literature and art; hence it is 
hoped that a brief r6sum6 of the art of extemporizing on the 
English stage wiU offer a few suggestions to those who wish to go 

'Cf., for example, Better ton's Eistory of the English Stage (1741), pp. 
52, 119; Steele's Tatler, No. 89; Hill's The Actor (Ed. 1755), pp. 251-52; 
Tate Wilkinson's Memoirs, n, 130-135 and Wandering Patentee, xsx, 28- 
29; John Eoach's Authentic Memoirs of the Oreen-Room (1814), pp. 105- 
106; Gibber's Apology (Ed. Lowe), i, 240-41. 
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430 Some Aspects of Extemporal Acting 

more fully into the subject. Such a brief study as the present will 
at least show, I think, that the average person to-day has no con- 
ception of the enormous amount of extemporizing that has been 
done in the past; that this wholesale taking of liberties with the 
author's text has by no means been confined to clowns and second- 
rate players; that some of the big hits of the stage have been due 
to the interpolations of actors; that a rigid stage censorship, no 
less than the .extemporal ability, laziness, or natural desire for 
timeliness on the part of actors, has led to departures from the 
"book"; and that every player, even in these days of long runs, 
painstaking rehearsals, and mechanical acting, should at least have 
some skill in what may, with considerable accuracy, be called the 
lost art of extemporizing on the stage. 

Students who are at all familiar with Elizabethan drama know 
that the actors of Shakspere's time were allowed certain privileges 
with their lines unheard of in the better class theatres of our own 
day. This freedom of utterance was due jiot so much to laxness 
of discipline and incompetent management as it was to other cir- 
cumstances. Chief among these was the emphasis placed by the 
Renaissance upon " extemporal wit," an art cultivated not only by 
jesters and professional amusers of the public but also by courtiers, 
scholars, and politicians. The remarkable extemporal ability of 
the early comedians Richard Taileton and Robert Wilson is gen- 
erally known ; and their acquirement was recognized by such sober- 
minded contemporaries as Harvey,'' Meres,' and Stowe.* Tarle- 
ton's cleverness at repartee, impromptu rimes, and the making of 
" jigs " on the spur of the moment is almost incredible, if we may 
trust contemporary accounts of his feats." Other comedians were 
almost as clever. Preserved in the British Museum is a rare little 
volume entitled Quips upon Questions, thought to be the work of 
the actor Singer, who, like Tarleton, was accustomed to compose 
extempore verses on the various subjects suggested by members of 

* Cf. Smith's EUzahethan Critical Essays, I, 125. 

' Palladia Tamia ( Smith's EUz. Critical Essays, n, 323 ) . 
'Stowe's Annals (Ed. 1615), p. 697. 

• Cf. especially The Jests of Tarleton (Edited by Halliwell for the 
Shakespeare Society and by Hazlitt in his Shakespeare Jest Books) and 
W. J. Lawrence's On the Underrated Genius of Dick Tarleton in London 
Mercury for May, 1920. 
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the audience; while William Pennor boasts that when Kendal 
failed to meet him in a wit combat at the Fortune he appeased the 
disappointed audience by extemporizing on themes flung at him. 

Literary men as well as clowns prided themselves on their 
extemporal wit. Koper in his biography of Sir Thomas More evi- 
dently took considerable pride in pointing out that the great wit 
and statesman spoke extempore parts in a play whUe in the service 
of Archbishop Morton ; Gascoigne boasted that he spoke extempore 
the long speech of Sylvanus at the famous Kenilworth entertain- 
ment ; " ballad-singers on the streets improvised as the old minstrels 
had done before them; and such poets as John Taylor the Water 
Poet, Kendal, Robert Wilson and William Fennor not only laid 
great stress upon their extempore verses but sometimes met in 
public wit contests somewhat after the manner of the early Pro- 
ven§al poets. 

A second reason for the large amount of extemporizing on the 
Elizabethan stage was imdoubtedly the precedent of the Italian 
comedia dell'arte, in which the plot of a dramatic piece was out- 
lined and the actors were entrusted with the task of supplying the 
details of dialogue and action. That this style of acting was 
familiar to the Elizabethans there is of course no doubt ; ^ but to 
what extent it was practised in England except by visiting Italian 
players remains unsettled. Scholars formerly thought that the 
" plotts " of early plays preserved in Dulwich CoUege were outlines 
of dramas to be presented " after the manner of Italy," but the 
prevailing opinion now is that they were prepared as guides to be 
used by prompter or call-boy in the course of the performances.' 
Be this as it may, there were numerous actors in Elizabethan Eng- 
land who were capable of the art of the Italian players, while 
various references in the literature of the period indicate that they 
sometimes gave extemporal performances. The player in Greene's 
Oroatsworth of Wit is represented as acting extempore;' Falstaff 
(I Henry IV, ii, iv) asks if they are to have a " play extempore " ; 
the great comedian William Kempe is represented in Day's The 
Travels of the Three English Brothers (1607) as helping in an 

'Princely Pleasures (Ed. CunlifFe), p. 120. 

' Cf., for example, Smith's The Comedia dell' Arte, pp. 170 ff. 

»Cf. Eenslowe Papers (Ed. Greg), pp. 127-28. 

• Ed. Grosart, p. 132. 
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"extemporal meTriment" at Venice; tlie servant in Cowley's 
Guardian (v, 5) says of Ealph the Butler that he is an old actor 
who has been heard to " speak a Play extempore in the Buttery " ; 
the prologue to "A Comedie, Presented at an Bntertaioment of 
the Prince His Highnesse, hy the Schollers of Trinity College in 
Cambridge, in March last" (i. e., 1641/2) expresses a fear that 
the Roundheads wiU detect their amusement and states that their 
only hope lies in the fact that their play will escape the Puritans 
because it was " made extempore " ; ^'' Brome in the last act of his 
City Wit refers to a " Ballet " or " religious Dialogue " to be 
" done after the fashion of Italy/' that is, " only the plot premedi- 
tated to what our aim must tend; Mary, the speeches must be 
extempore " ; the plays within the play in Kyd's Spanish Tragedy 
(iv, i) and Middleton and Eowley's Spanish Gypsy (iii, i) were 
apparently intended to be done in the manner of the Italian 
" scenical school " ; while Miss Smith ^^ sees a reference to extem- 
poral performances in Polonius's comment that traveling actors 
are the " only men in the world " for " the law of writ and the 
liberty." " Surely," she writes, " Collier's common-sense interpre- 
tation of ' the law of writ and the liberty ' as written and impro- 
vised plays is more probable than the explanations of recent critics 
who would have the expression refer to 'regular and romantic 
plays.'" 

In spite of Jonson's pronouncement^^ that English plays are 
" premeditated things " and consequently not like the extemporal 
products of the Italians, an abundance of stage directions proves 
that our early playwrights had confidence in the extemporal ability 
of their actors and really approximated the " fashion of Italy " in 
a manner very similar to that advocated by Strindberg. Several 
of these directions are interesting enough to repeat, though it 
cannot be said, of course, that they are certainly the productions 
of the dramatists themselves. The fragment of an early morality 
play dealing with the story of the prodigal son^^ contains the 
following: "Here the servant cometh in spekynge some straunge 

"The words, of course, are probably a reference to the hasty composi- 
tion of the piece, though it is possible that they refer to extempore acting. 
" The Comedia deW Arte, p. 183. 
" Case is Altered, rt, 4. 
"Malone Society Collections, I, pt. i., p. 29. 
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language and the sonne sayth unto hym as foloweth"; Lupton's 
All for Money (1578), a so-called "belated morality," has the 
direction : " Here the vyce shal turne the proclamation to some 
contrarie sense at everie time all for money hath read it" (U. 
1008 fE.) ; Heywood's // Tou Know Not Me seems to entrust the 
actor with a foreign language not set forth in the text of the play : 
"Here the Queen entertains the Ambassadors, and in the several 
languages confers with them (Ed. Pearson, p. 317) ; ^* and another 
somewhat suspicious direction occurs in the second part of the 
same writer's Edward IV: "Jackie is led to whipping over the 
stage, speaking some word, but of no importance." A similar tone 
characterizes the direction in The Trial of Chivalry (iii, 3) : 
" Enter Forrester, missing the other taken away, speaks anything, 
and exit." Other indications of impromptu speeches will be men- 
tioned below, but the stage direction in Marston's Insatiate 
Count ess (iv, 5), where Massino pleads his case before Don Sago, 
is of especial interest here : " Tell him all the plot." As BuUen 
has conjectured in his edition of the play, the words above no doubt 
indicate that Marston left it with the actor to explain briefly in his 
own language the history of Massino's relations with Isabella. 

When such freedom was allowed the players, the amount of 
extemporiziag must have been considerable. Some scholars, in- 
deed, believe that some of the brightest sayings that have come 
down to us as strokes of the Elizabethan dramatists may really 
represent the timely improvisations of clever actors of the day. 
If the interpolations of actors were sometimes happy, it is equally 
certain that they were frequently of a different order; hence it 
has been a practice of certain students to attribute to actors 
various especially flat passages which occur in the dramas of the 
time.^" Very interesting in this connection is Mr. Appleton Mor- 
gan's theory that the difference in length between the quarto and 

" It is practically certain that the actor who played Adorni in Glap- 
thorne's The Ladies Privilege (n, i) is entrusted with the speaking of 
French when he " acts furiously " for the benefit of Oorimba. 

"Signs of improvisation, to illustrate, have been found in I, 3 of 
Greene's James IV, in the clownage scenes in Marlowe's Dr. Faustus, in 
rV, 2 of the second part of Senry TI, in the Fool's prophecy in King Lear 
(III, 2), the couplet closing III, 2 of Troilus and Cressida, the allusion 
to the groundlings in Henry VIII (V: 4), etc. 
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folio editions of Shakspere's Merry Wives of Windsor is to be 
accounted for by the fact that the latter version of the play repre- 
sents an expansion of text in consequence of the accumulated 
witticisms of the actors.^* 

If some Elizabethan playwrights were apparently more or less 
willing to entrust their reputations to the extemporal genius of 
the players, others were certainly opposed to any insertion of 
phrases by actors. Brome, for instance, in a well-known scene in 
his Antipodes (ii, 2) ridicules the practice of " gagging," though 
we must not take too seriously his remark that in the days of 
Tarleton and Kempe "fools and jesters" were allowed to spend 
their wit in extemporal effusions, because 

The poets were wise enough to save their own 
For profitabler uses. 

Possibly another thrust at the extemporizing of actors is the 
advice of Timon, the foolish author, in i, 2 of Lady Alimony (pub. 
1659) : 

Be sure that you hold not your book at too much distance. The actors, 
poor lapwings, are but penfeathered; and once out, out for ever. We had 
a time, indeed — ^and it was a golden time for a pregnant fancy — when the 
actor could embellish his author, and return a paean to his pen in every 
accent; but our great disaster at Cannae, than which none ever more 
tragical to our theatre, made a speedy dispatch of our rarest Rosciuses. 

Shakspere, as everybody knows, evidently preferred to supply all 
the wit necessary for the success of his plays; and some have seen 
in Hamlet's advice to the players a personal hit at Kempe who had 
taken too many liberties with the dramatist's lines. Professor 
B. E. Hale, Jr. even goes so far as to suggest '■^ that the presence 
of comic scenes in all of Shakspere's serious plays may be largely 
due to his distrust of the extemporal powers of such comedians as 
Kempe, who, provided they had no lines offering them a chance to 
display their comic talent, would not hesitate to supply witticisms 
of their own at any point where the opportunity offered itself. 

We may or may not believe that Shakspere took such pains to 
insure his productions against the impertinence of clowns at inop- 

" Introduction to Bankside edition of Merry Wives of Windsor. 
" Modem Philology, i, 186-87. 
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portune moments, but it is certain that downs have continued to 
indulge in their impertiaences in spite of Hamlet's protest and 
Shakspere's pains to give them something to do ; for many famous 
" gaggers " have continued to delight English audiences since the 
days of Tarleton and Wilson, Singer and Kempe. Notable among 
these are Pinkethman, Bullock, Angell, and Norris ia the late 
seventeenth century ; Hippisley, Shuter, Paucett and Edwin ia the 
eighteenth century; Liston and Power in the early nineteenth 
century. As a matter of fact, the existence of so-called "ad- 
libitum parts," that is, rdles in which actors were expected to 
practice the methods of the old comedia delVarte, was very common 
until comparatively recent times. Bayes in Villiers* Rehearsal 
and Puff in Sheridan's Critic, to illustrate, were such parts; and 
such famous actors as Gibber, Garrick, and Henderson enlivened 
the speeches of Bayes with numerous local hits of their own. 
Gibber, it will be remembered, by having Bayes comment on Three 
Hours after Marriage received the lasting hate of Alexander Pope. 
That actors sometimes took unnecessary liberties with " ad-libitum 
parts" is illustrated by the entertaining story told in Benson 
HUl's Playing About (ii, 13). Yates had engaged Hill to act on 
short notice and with full freedom the Irish watchman in the once 
famous play Tom and Jerry. In a spirit of fun he indulged in 
such an overflow of nonsense about the Irishman's pedigree as to 
take actors and audience by storm and to teach Yates not to be 
too liberal ia prescribing " gags " to certain players. 

Perhaps as influential as Italian precedent in encouraging im- 
promptu speeches on the English stage has been the strict, and 
oftentimes unreasonable, censorship which has handicapped the 
British theater from its very beginning. Examiners of plays were 
apparently as fastidious in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
as they were a few years ago in objecting to undesirable allusions 
in dramas to politics, morality, and religion. Being human, the 
early actors naturally employed their extemporal abilities in the 
enjoyable pastime of nagging supersensitive authorities. As early 
as 1537 complaint was made that a seditious May-game was given 
in Suffolk in which the actor who played the r81e of Husbandry 
said many things " against Gentlemen more than was in the book 
of the play " ; ^* and at Perth in 1589 the ministers and elders, 

'^ Letters and Papers of Henry Till (1537), pp. 557-585. 
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evidently profiting by an earlier experience, gave permission for a 
play to be presented on condition that it contained no " swearing 
or banning " and " that nothing shall be added to what is in the 
register of the play itself." ^® Sir Henry Herbert, licencer of 
plays under James I and Charles I, was especially careful in ex- 
punging all seditious or blasphemous material from the text of 
dramas to be publicly acted; and as a means of protecting himself 
against the additions of actors he considered it necessary to keep 
in his possession a copy of each play in its licenced f orm.^** This 
precaution seems to have been fortunate ; for in 1633, referring to 
Jonson's Magnetic Lady, which had caused trouble on account of 
its oaths, he declared that the actors at first would have " excused 
themselves on mee and the poett" but finally admitted that they 
were responsible for interpolating the objectionable words.^^ 

Naturally playwrights would object to actors supplying material 
which would bring their dramas under the ban of the civil authori- 
ties ; hence we find Nash complaining that the players were respon- 
sible for some of the offensive matter in 'his very objectionable 
play The Isle of Dogs; ^^ while Chapman wrote to the authorities 
who refused to licence his Biron plays: "I see not myne owne 
Plaies ; nor carrie the Actors Tongues in my mouthe." ^^ 

As would be expected, the Puritan element was loud in its objec- 
tion to the extemporal lewdness which actors incorporated after 
the more decent forms of the plays had been licenced for perform- 
ance. The author of The Second and Third Blast of Retreat gives 
" usual jesting and riming ex-tempore " as one of the reasons why 
plays should not be tolerated in a Christian commonwealth; and 
William Prynne, probably referring specifically to extemporal jigs, 
objects that especdally those who act the parts of clowns and 
amorous persons are wont to " adde many obscure lascivious jests 
and passages of their owne, by way of appendix, to delight the 
auditors, which were not in their parts before" (Ristriomastix, 
p. 930). That the Puritans were justified in such objections there 

" Murray, Eng. Dramatic Companies, n, 379. 

*■ Gildersleeve, Government Regulation of Mieahethan Drama, p. 78. 
" Gifford-Cunningham ed. of Jonson, II, 391 ; Adams, Dramutic Records 
of Sir Henry Herbert, p. 32. 

"Lenten Stuff (ed. Grosart), p. 200. 
'"Cf. Athenaeum for April 6, 1901. 
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can be no doubt. Dekker in bis Strange Horse-Bace had already 
protested against the indecency of extemporal jigs (Prose Works, 
ed. Grosart, in, 340). One remembers also in this connection the 
frequent appearance of the printer's sign " &c " in early printed 
plays, and wonders how much extemporal indecency was covered 
by its use, especially in dramas after. the act of 1606 forbidding the 
use of oaths on the stage.^* 

Objections to profanity in drama did not cease with the Puri- 
tans any more than actors ceased their extemporal coarseness in 
accordance with the wishes of religious bodies. Naturally the 
early Methodists in their zealous and frequently ludicrous fight 
against the theater repeated the old arguments employed by 
Gosson, Prynne, and the rest. Among them was the stressing of 
the evil effects of "profane jests and obscure swearing" on the 
stage. The Methodists no less than the Puritans were frequently 
justified in such complaints. This is a fact admitted by no less 
an enemy of the sect than the well-known actor and manager, Tate 
Wilkinson, who, however, resents the wholesale condemnation of 
drama by the Methodists in their tabernacles because certain actors 
insist on introducing "low indecent jokes and a volley of oaths 
not in the parts." Nor is it fair, he argues,"" to blame managers 
too severely for not stopping an evil which cannot be effectually 
stopped by them. 

"Note, far example, the following: Pilgrimage to Parnassus, m, 4; 
Wily Beguiled, 1. 592; Brome's Mad Couple Well Match'd, m, i. For 
other interesting cases of the use of " &c," some of which are no doubt 
mistakes for various marks of punctuation but the majority of which 
cover an oath or indicate that the actor was left to supply words as he 
saw fit, see Randolph's Bey for Bonesty, i, 4; Ford's Lov^s Sacrifice, u, 
2 ; Heywood's Wise Woman of Bogsdon, I, i ; Westwa/rd Boe, TV, i ; Middle- 
ton's Blurt, Master Constable, iv, 3; Merry Devil of Edmonton, iv, i; 
Brome's English Moor, I, 3 and m, 2; Brome's The Queen and Conouhine, 
IV, 8; Brome's Covent Garden Weeded, rv, 2; Heywood's Fair Maid of 
the West (ed. Pearson), p. 20; Greene's Orlando Furioso (ed. Dyce), I, 43. 
In the first act of Thomas Porter's The French Conjurer (1678) an inter- 
esting stage direction informs the reader that Monsieur is to sweax to 
himself " all the while they are dressing him," and the text follows : 
" Mons. Journee Morbleau ; oh Diabolo, Diabolo, &c " — which surely indi- 
cates that the printed sign might well have stood for a good deal of 
pretty offensive language even during the Bestoraiion. 

''Memoirs, l, 85-86. 

6 
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There is no reason to doubt Wilkinson's statement that mana- 
gers of good repute conscientiously tried to prevent actors from 
indulging in unseasonable "gagging." Various anecdotes have 
come down to us which illustrate the point, as, for example, Charles 
Lee Lewes's account of Isaac Sparks, who, tired of playing the 
stock duke of tragedy, secured his discharge from the Dublin 
theater by a bit of extemporal impertinence during the senate 
scene in Otway's Verdce Preserved."^ Better known, perhaps, is 
John Bernard's story of the famous strolling manager Jemmy 
Whitely and an ambitious impersonator of the Player King in 
Hamlet. The latter in speaking the lines 

For us and for our tragedy, 
Here stooping to your clememcy. 
We beg your hearing patiently, 

embellished the original with the couplet 

And if on this we may rely, 

Why, we'll be with you by and by. 

To which Whitely, who was reclining on the stage as Hamlet, 
sarcastically replied: 

And if on pay-day you rely. 
Take care I stop no sala-ry." 

Of more significance is the discharge of George Staley by Mossop 
late in the eighteenth century because he introduced a toast of 
political intent into a Dublin performance of High Life ielow 
Stairs. Staley, who was very resentful of his severe treatment, 
defended his extemporal wit by saying that he was merely doing 
what everybody else was practicing; and he gives a few instances 
out of "Thousands of Cases," the examples being "gags" by 
Sparks, Mrs. Bellamy, and Mrs. Abington introduced to fit local 
Dublin life and politics.'" Crilliland's anecdote ^' of the " Fort- 
Major of Sheerness " is introduced at this point, not because the 
Major was a theatrical manager, but because it is a good story and 

'^ Memoirs, I, 85-86. 
'^ Retrospeotions of the Stage, i, 201. 

"* Life <md Opinions, I, 175 ff. For other examples of this sort of thing 
see Leman's Memoirs of an Old Actor, pp. 153-154. 
"Dramatic Mirror, I, 179. 
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illustrates, provided it can be trusted, the severity with which 
those in power sometimes punished any departure from the 
author's text. The Major, says Gilliland, had " bespoken " the play 
of Cato at Margate. * Charles Mate was the Sempronius, who 
procured of the 'M^ajor seven supernumeraries, to have the play 
done in style as he called it. Six were very tractable; but the 
seventh, a drummer, dressed in a soldier's old coat, with a long 
buff belt buckled round his waste, notwithstanding Mate's instruc- 
tions that, at the words * See the unhapy men ; they weep ! ' they 
were to appear to do so, kept nodding to his old friends in the 
gallery, and grinning throughout the scene. Kichardson, who 
played Cato, vexed at his conduct, in addition to ' Sempronius, see 
they suffer death ! ' said, ' but for that fellow in the buff belt, let 
him have all the torments can be felt ! ' The Fort-Major, on his 
return, examined the play, and not finding the last couplet, ban- 
ished the company from Sheemess, and they remained out of 
bread for three weeks," — which shows that Majors other than those 
of a very recent date have made asses of themselves in trivial 
matters of discipline. 

In spite of the protests of Methodists, the efforts of managers 
and the devices of such martinets as the " Fort-Major," the prac- 
tice of "gagging" went merrily on; and many of the efforts at 
timely additions by actors, whereas they were pronounced coarse 
or ridiculously out of iseason by the more fastidious part of the 
audience and the more rigid guardians of morals, were neverthe- 
less hailed with delight by the general public and consequently 
have been handed down to us by purveyors of theatrical anecdotes. 
It would be foolish to attempt to list all such cases, but a few may 
be given as specimens. In his Wandering Patentee (iii, 29) Tate 
Wilkinson gives what he regards as an especially inappropriate bit 
of impromptu: 

Every reader will recollect that, in the farce of the Farmer, Jemmy 
Jmnps is not only in search of a wife but an utter stranger to Valentine. 
Mr. Darcy was the Captain Valentine and Mr. Faucett the Jemmy Jiunps. 
The night before the Farmer was acted, Mrs. Faucett (to the pride and 
joy of her young husband) was brought to bed. In the Park scene, Valen- 
tine, who had not seen Jemmy Jumps till then, and did not know who he 
was, inquired warmly after the health of Jeimmy Jumps' wife, which 
J«nmy answered with great pleasure, by assuring him that she had the 
night preceding 'produced a chopping boy, and was as well as could be 
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expected, oonsidering her condition.' Yet, notwithstanding the absurdity 
and glaring impropriety, instead of being properly reprobated, the audience 
actually applauded, though so coarse and out of season. 

An even coarser "gag" was pronounced a great success. While 
Bland was performing Arionelli, the "Italian Castrato" in The 
Son in Law, his wife had recently given birth to twins; conse- 
quently the audience went into raptures when Bland remarked, 
" Marriage 1 Oh, dat is quite out of my way," and Wilson, who 
acted Cranky, interpolated, "Indeed! Then how came you to 
have twins t'other day?"^'' 

By no means so vulgar but equally out of place was the great 
hit made by an actor ia the r61e of Barbarossa at Plymouth before 
an audience composed largely of loyal sailors during the French 
War of 1812-15. The Eastern tyrant improved his lines as 

f oUows : 

Did not I, 
By that brave knight. Sir Sidney Smith's assistance. 
And in conjunction with the gallant Nelson, 
Drive Bonaparty and his fierce marauders 
Prom Egypt's shores ! " 

Equally ridiculous, and probably equally untrustworthy, is the bit 
of impromptu said to have made a great appeal to a similar type 
of patriotism in America. While Charles Kean ia the role of 
King Kichard III was seated on his regal chair at New Orleans, 
he noticed that several of the nobles, being Americans and unac- 
quainted with the court manners of Europe, were not uncovered 
in the royal presence. "Take ofi your hats," whispered Kean, 
"you are in the presence of your kiag." "And what of that?" 
roared high-reaching Buckingham, looking round at the audience 
and smacking his own cap tighter on his head, " What of that? I 
guess we know nothing of kings in this country." "The citizens 
of New Orleans were in raptures," remarks the Englishman who 
relates the anecdote,*^ and the kiag sat corrected. Of consider- 
able interest in this connection is Edmund Leathes's comment 
regarding what most of us would certainly regard as a sUly inser- 
tion. Writing of conditions about 1870, he says: '^ 

"Secret History of the Green Room (ed. 1792), I, 208. 
•^Fitzgerald, Theatrical Anecdotes, p. 7. 
" Russell, Representative Actors, p. 402. 
»• J.n Actor Abroad, pp. 215-216. 
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' Gags ' — ^that is, interpolated lines or jokes of the actor — are common 
in every theatre; some gags are looked for and expected in certain plays 
and are almost considered as parts of the original; in Lytton's play of 
' Money ' in America, the Sir Frederick Blount is generally expected to 
describe the ctirricle he speaks of as a ' gween curwickle with a wed 
wibbon wunning wound the wumble for the dwiver to diwect the weins by.' 

The words of Leathes remind us that if certain managers and 
the more critical members of the audience have objected to actors 
introducing their own coarseness and their jokes out of season, 
no one but the author whose text is being improved or the most 
ardent stickler for following the " book " can object to a timely bit 
of impromptu thoroughly in character and in harmony with the 
spirit of the scene. Even Tate Wilkinson, who on various occa- 
sions censured actors for departing from the author's text, wrote 
thus:" 

I do not wish to be too rigid, for I know many an impromptu to be of 
infinite service to the piece, and the actor of course to the audience; but 
the actor should have such a curb on his wit, as to be careful that what 
he lets off from the fire of whim and his genius, is strictly in time and 
place, and character, and then let him be as witty as he pleases; but 
beware in any play of Shakespeare's, for the true value is as different as 
a French Assignat to a Bank Note of Old England. 

It would obviously be absurd to enumerate at great length the 
numerous bits of impromptu which have been of " infinite service 
to the piece," but a few may be cited, in addition to others that 
have already been referred to in the course of this paper,*' to 
illustrate how quick-witted players from Eichard Tarleton to 
Eichard Carle have turned casual matters or circumstances to the 
advantage of the performance.^* In his autoboigraphy (pp. 35- 

" Wandering Patentee, m, 30. 

'^ One who is curious about such matters may find other instances in 
Hazlitt's Shakespeare's Jest Books, n, 204, 218-1®, 223; Dr. Doran's Their 
Majesty's Servants (1864), n, 142; Broadhurst's Annals of the Liverpool 
Stage, p. 172; Mrs. Steele's Memoirs of Mrs. Sophia Baddeley, in, 67-68; 
Bernard's Retrospections of the Stage, i, 22; Lord Lennox's Plays, Players 
and Playhouses, n, 32; Adolphus' Life of Bannister, n, 154; Vandenhoff's 
An Actor's Note-Book, pp. 99-101; Wewitzer's School for Wit, pp. 86-87; 
Gibber's Apology (Everyman ed.), pp. 155, 238-39. 

""Of course, as everybody knows, the anecdotes of especially quick-witted 
actors cannot always be trusted; and sometimes they are notoriously un- 
reliable, as, for example, the old story told in Ryan's Dramatic Table Talk 
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27) James Dawson relates an interesting occurrence at Bath soon 
after the Battle of Trafalgar. In the midst of the play entitled 
The Poor Gentleman great excitement was occasoined by an actor's 
announcing from the stage the great naval victory and the death 
of Nelson. A second outburst attended the patriotic dialogue 
somewhat later between Lieutenant Worthington and Corporal 
Poss, which changed to tears, however, when Dawson's father in 
the r61e of Foss directed attention to the dead Nelson by changing 
" we " into " he " on speaking the line : " We shall never fight for 
old England again." The vanity of no less a person than Sir 
Walter Scott was tickled by a similar personal allusion, for on 
March 2, 1827, a few days after he had publicly confessed to being 
the " Great Unknown," he wrote thus in his diary : " Funny thing 
at the Theater last night. Among the discourse in High Life 
Below Stairs, one of the ladies asks who wrote Shakespear. One 
says Ben Jonson ; another, ' Finis ' ; ' No,' said Will Murray, ' it is 
Sir Walter iScott, he confessed it at a public meeting the other 
day.' " Even King George III is said to have been amused at a 
similar bit of impertinence. In 1792 Colman'.? Surrender of 
Calais was being presented at the Haymarket before His Majesty ; 
and Parsons, who acted one of the carpenters who erect a scaifold 
on the stage, was supposed to say: "So the king is coming; an 
the king like not my scaffold I am no true man." For the benefit 
of the royal visitor he spoke the words thus : " An the king were 
here, and did not admire my scaffold, I would say, ' Damn him ! 
he has no taste.' " ^' 

(ii, 156-57) and elsewhere of Shakapere and Queen Elizabeth. While the 
dramatist was busy with the r6le of a king, Elizabeth, by various devices, 
attempted in vain to disconcert him. Finally on walking across the stage 
she dropped her glove at Shakspere's feet. The player-king, so the story 
goes, gracefully recovered the royal gage and, without departing from the 
spirit of his rOle, presented it to its owner with the following improimptu: 

" And though now bent on this high embassy, 
Yet stoop we to pick up our cousin's glove." 

" Told in Sadler's Theatrical Anecdotes, p. 106, and elsewhere. The 
tone of the jest is of course suspicious. If Parsons succeeded in amusing 
the king by such an allusion, it is well known that actors frequently got 
into trouble by taking too many liberties with individuals. A story is 
told, for instance, that in 1733 Sir Robert Walpole went behind the scenes 
and threshed an actor for introducing extemporal hits at him in Love 
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Ignorance of their lines in consequence of such circumstances 
as haste or laziness has been a more potent factor in inducing 
actors to extemporize than has either rigid censorship or a desire 
for timeliness. In these days of long rims and intensive rehearsals 
comparatively few actors are compelled to rely upon the aid of the 
prompter or upon their own ingenuity. In the old days, however, 
of large repertoires and hasty rehearsals the duties of the prompter 
were more arduous than at present ; and perhaps there is no more 
common type of theatrical anecdote than that of the absurd muti- 
lation of text or ridiculous improvisation by actors in consequence 
of a failing memory, — such anecdotes, to illustrate, as Dickens's 
story of the Eochester player who assumed a tragic pose on for- 
getting his lines and stalked from the stage with the pompous 
words, "I wUl return anon," — or Stirling's account of a certain 
Lucianus, who, forgetting his author during the play scene in 
Hamlet, desperately improvised in a rich Irish brogue : " I'll pour 
the pisen into his ear hole ; that'll do it." ^* 

It must not be thought that all attempts by lazy or careless 
actors to conceal a defective memory were equally unfortunate, 
for many of our old players whose industry was not above reproach 
possessed sufficient ingenuity to conceal many of their shortcom- 
ings from the audience, while some of them were geniuses in the 
art of saving a stage situation. Such an actor is mentioned in 
Brome's Antipodes (1638), a character who never knows his part 
yet is the favorite of certain unsophisticated persons, because 

he makes such shifts extempore 
(Knowing the purpose what he is to speak to) 
That he moves mirth . . . 'bove all the rest. 

Timon's words in Lady Alimony, quoted above, seem to contrast 

Runs All Dangers; Bernard in his Retrospections of the Stage, i, 212, 
tells an interesting story of how Cherry once narrowly missed being pun- 
ished by a certain Captain Watkins Tyler, who, in his ignorance of the 
existence of his great predecessor Wat Tyler, was preparing to thresh the 
actor for speaking his text accurately. 

" Old Drury Lane, I, 271-72. For interesting cases of a similar sort of 
thing see Colman's Memoirs of Phelps, pp. 24-25, 56; Haslewood's Green 
Room Gossip, p. 150; Wilkinson's Wandering Patentee, m, 58-59; 
O'Keeffe's Recollections, I, 340-42; Roach's Authentic Memoirs of the Green 
Room (1814), pp. 219-20; Eyley's Itinerant, u, 203; Button Cooke's A 
Book of the Play, I, 286, 291, etc. 
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the helplessness of the poor " pen-feathered " brood of recent 
actors, who " once out, out for ever," with the extemporal ability 
of the older players which saved them in pinches. In much later 
times John Eeeve, says Douglas Bannister in his life of the come- 
dian, rarely memorized his lines; nevertheless his extemporal 
ability and quick wit repeatedly saved him from disgrace. Colley 
Gibber comments '* on Powell's neglect of his lines and the impu- 
dence of an actor who will come before an audience "with a con- 
scious negligence of what he is about." Yet Colley himself, 
according to John Davies, was a frequent sinner in this respect: 

I have seen him at fault where it was least expected; in parts which he 
had acted a hundred times, and particularly in Sir Courtly Nice; but 
Colley dexterously supplied the deficiency of his memory by prolonging 
his ceremonious bow to the lady, and drawling out 'Your humble servant, 
madam,' to an extraordinary length; then taking a pinch of snuff, and 
strutting deliberately across the stage, he has gravely asked the prompter, 
wthat is next? 

John Palmer was noted for his ingenuity. He was, says James 
Boaden,*" able but "usually negligent." He would "throw up 
his eyes with astonishment that he had lost the word, or cast them 
down with penitent humility, wipe his lips with his eternal white 
handkerchief to smother his errors, and bow himself out of the 
greatest absurdities that continued idleness could bring upon him." 
The same writer relates an anecdote told by Palmer's brother.*^ 
When John was acting Lord Eussel for the first time in one of 
Hayley's dramas, he was wofuUy ignorant of the text, but not at all 
lacking in resourcefulness; hence he introduced passages so skill- 
fully from other plays, particularly The Earl of Essex, that the 
audience, having never read Hayley's production, were entirely 
unsuspicious of the subterfuge. Gilliland mentions other feats of 
this resourceful man.*^ On one occasion he was to speak a pro- 
logue that he had failed to memorize. Fortunately for him a noise 
broke out in the gallery as he began to speak. While the audience 
was calling for silence, Palmer moved his lips in silence, accom- 
panying the procedure with appropriate gestures. When the noise 
subsided, he ceased his acting in order to complain of the noise 
which had disturbed him. Another outburst against the gallery 

»• Apology (ed. Lowe) , i, 241. «• lUd., 19.^5. 

" Jdfe of Kemble, i, 54. " Dramatic Mirror, n, 889. 
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ensued, together with a still louder reply from the gallery, during 
which commotion Palmer finished his prologue, and, just as the 
house got quiet, howed and retired amidst considerable sjmipa- 
thetic applause. On another occasion, says GUliland, he secured 
a toilet-table as a necessary property in the speaking of a prologue. 
Concealed under the table was the prompter with the " book " and 
a candle, who read the prologue line by line. Palmer repeated 
each line to the audience, filling " up the little pauses of time with 
conges, attitudes, and respectful features." 

This last device reminds one of Edwin Stirling's story of Archer, 
who, as Appius Claudius in Sheridan Knowles's Vvrginius, was 
accustomed to sit in the forum with the " book " so placed near 
one of the gas-burners that he could rea3 his lines with ease. One 
night a practical joker turned the book upside down, but the trick 
failed to disconcert the clever Archer, for with considerable gusto 
he spoke Cato's famous soliloquy beginning, "It must be so — 
Plato, thou reasonest well," — after which he strutted ofE "pom- 
pously in Koman fashion " with the remark, " Lictors, follow me, 
Claudius, I'll hear more of this case tomorrow." ** Very similar 
to Palmer's artifi.ce was also a bit of chicanery practiced by the 
great tragedian Cooper, though the ignorance of his Itaes was not 
due to habitual laziness. Knowing himself to be defective in the 
rSle of Ford in The Merry Wives, of Windsor, especially in the 
scene with Palstaff in the second act, he resorted to the device of 
placing his "part" on the table at which he and Palstaff were 
seated, and literally "read" his words to the audience. At least 
one member of the audience noticed the trick, however, for, says 
W. B. "Wood,** a critic in a brief discussion of the performance 
politely suggested that on "a future reading of the part " it would 
probably be better for Cooper to announce his intention in the 
bills, in view of the fact that the novelty of such a manner of 
" reading " could not fail to add to the attractiveness of the per- 
formance.*' 

" Old Drwry Lane, n, 177. 

"Personal Recollections of the Stage, p. 76. 

■"Of course a great many similar tricks have been practiced by actors 
who did not know their parts. Cf., for example, Leathes's account {An 
Actor Abroad, p. 184) of how he tore a page from the book of The Rivals 
and concealed it in his hat, where he constantly consulted it in the scene 
where Faulkland confers with his Julia; or W. B. Wood's story (Persotuil 
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The ladies have been known to resort to a device peculiar to 
their sex as a means of concealing a defective memory. Gilliland, 
to illustrate, tells *® of a Miss Barnes, who, not having learned the 
second act of The Waterman, " found it necessary (to prevent the 
odium of incorrectness from attaching to her study) to excite the 
commiseration of the audience by fainting on the stage." The 
strategem would have succeeded perfectly, he continues, had she 
not been heard to tell the carpenter, who ran to her assistance, to 
be careful and not rumple her gown. George Anne Bellamy, it 
may be noted in this connection, indulged in two or three rather 
suspicious fainting fits, and a Miss Stephens, during the early 
nineteenth century, was regarded with suspicion because she so 
frequently fainted in the presence of the audience.*^ 

Such actors as John Palmer may have owed their ignorance of 
their lines to indolence, but it must be remembered that in the 
early days of the theatre circumstances often combined to make it 
humanly impossible for players to be letter-perfect and that the 
ability to extemporize was almost an essential part of an actor's 
equipment. In a lengthy and intensely interesting discussion of 
the evils arising from the old " star system," W. B. Wood points 
out ** that the rehearsal of a play was frequently impossible in 
consequence of the late arrival of the " star " himself on the scene 
of action. N"ot infrequently actors were given only twenty-four 
hours in which to commit to memory four or five hundred lines 
of blank verse or even more. " An audience would scarcely credit 
the fact," says Wood, "that many pieces (manuscripts chiefly) 
were acted which the performers who played in them never had a 
chance of ever having read, nor any means of knowing the drift 
or object of the story, beyond the scene in which their own parts 
lay. It was by no means an uncommon thing when I left the 
theatre [in 1846], to hear an actor inquire of another during the 
performance, ' What is this play about? ' " The Amateur or Guide 
to the Stage, published at Baltimore in 1850, gives specific direc- 

Reeolleotums of the Stage, p. 77 ) of the early " little lady singer " who 
was accustomed to write on the palms of her kid glove the first words of 
each line of her songs. 

"Dramatic Mirror, I, 227. 

" Oulton, Theatres of London, n, 301. 

'^Personal Recollections of the Stage, pp. 441-42. 
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tions (pp. 40-41) as to how an actor should conduct himself when 
compelled "to go on for a part without suflScient possible time 
to commit the words to memory." Somewhat later William 
Davidge** comments on the undesirable practice of reading a 
part on the stage — a thing frequently done in the old days when 
understudies were not provided — and goes on to say that it 
is much easier for one " at all practiced in the profession " to 
improvise the dialogue necessary to carry on the plot than to read 
from the "book" in sight of the audience; and he cites a suc- 
cessful case of his own improvising on being assigned a part in a 
play only three-quarters of an hour before the curtain rose. In a 
similar way Olive Logan, after citing numerous cases of the 
marvelous memories of actors who were compelled to master their 
lines on short notice,"" goes on to say that oftentimes the " winging 
a part," that is, ,going on the stage to play a part without having 
studied it, is a practice " so common among actors as to excite no 
surprise whatever among those who have been bred to the stage." 
Under such circumstances actors were, of course, expected to 
extemporize cleverly; and numerous were the subterfuges em- 
ployed by them to conceal from the audience any deviations from 
the words of the " book." AH students of the drama, to illustrate, 
have probably heard the frequently-told story of the eighteenth- 
century strollers, who, realizing their ignorance of the author's 
language, were much perturbed at seeing in one of the boxes a 
serious-minded gentleman studiously examining a copy of the play. 
Finally, as a means of protecting themselves against exposures, one 
of the actors very politely borrowed the book from the obliging 
gentleman, on the ground that the prompter's copy had unfor- 
tunately been lost.°^ Again, so reputable an actor as Joe Cowell 
was much offended at an " unfair trick " played upon him by a 
thoughtless American manager. M. M. Noah, says Cowell,"^ had 

* FootUgM Flashes, p. 261. 

"' Before the Footlights and Behind the Scenes, pp. 57 ff. Similar stories 
of almost incredible memory are frequent in the memoirs of the various 
English and American players. 

"'Even letter-perfect actors frequently object to having the audience 
"hold the hook" on them. Mrs. Mowatt { Autobiography of am Actress, 
pp. 301-302), to illustrate, has described the bad effects produced by such 
a practice on even experienced actors. 

" Thirty Tears passed among the Players, p. 63. 
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made a play called The Grecian Captive, " supposed to be written 
in blank verse, that is, good, wholesome, commonplace language, 
the wrong end foremost, after the manner of Sheridan Knowles/' 
Since he and Simpson had only one night in which to memorize 
two longish parts written in such difficult language, they were 
cutting and altering their lines on the stage to their hearts' con- 
tent when suddenly Simpson discovered that nearly the whole 
audience had been supplied with "books of the play" by the 
ambitious manager, who believed in advertising, and were wildly 
consulting text and neighbors in a futile endeavor to foUow the 
words of the actors on the stage. To what extent Simpson and 
Cowell might have succeeded in their wholesale slashing of lines 
had it not been for the manager's "unfair trick" is possibly 
illustrated by the very interesting, though untrustworthy, anec- 
dote °^ of the great Edmund Kean while performing the r61e of 
Orestes at Edinburgh to the Pyrrhus of an inexperienced but letter- 
perfect actor. Kean had forgotten his part almost entirely, but 
so well did he extemporize and practice the various tricks of his 
profession that on the following day his acting was loudly praised 
by the critics, one of whom, more subtle than the rest, remarked 
of the letter-perfect Pyrrhus that, whereas he looked his part ad- 
mirably and was splendidly costumed, he was evidently imperfect 
and should be more careful to know his lines " when standing by 
the side of so great an actor as Mr. Kean." Even more audacious 
than Kean, if we can trust the account of John Bernard,"* was the 
early American actor, John Hodgkinson, on the occasion of a great 
New York success. 

Various similar stories, most of them no doubt greatly exag- 
gerated, might be cited in proof of our old actors' skill in the art 
of "vamping." Such anecdotes are mentioned here, not in any 
sense as an excuse for actors being imperfect, but to illustrate that 
if players are going to be imperfect for any reason at all, it is 
desirable that they conceal that imperfection by presence of mind 
and experience in extemporal composition.^' 

"' Cf. Fitzgerald's Theatrical Anecdotes, pp. 60-61. 

"* Retrospections of America, pp. 28-29. 

"It is interesting to note that Wilhehn Meister and the "stranger" 
in Goethe's novel advocate extempore acting as a very necessary part of 
the training of actors (Carlyle's translation, Bk. II, chap. ix). 
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Such qualities are even more desirable -when they are employed 
by actors as a means, not of concealing their own lack of industry, 
but to cover up the blunders of fellow-players or to save the situa- 
tion in case of an accident or a practical joke; for innumerable 
instances have occurred on the stage where a temporary departure 
from the author's text was absolutely imperative. And it is on 
such occasions that the inexperienced, the excitable, or even the 
over-conscientious actor has made himself no less than his comrades 
on the stage an object of ridicule. Macready's nervous and irri- 
table nature, for instance, is said to have got this really great man 
into numerous such situations, as is illustrated by James E. 
Murdock's account of his fury at a lowly subordinate's stage 
fright."* "Had such an accident occurred to the elder Booth," 
says Murdock by way of contrast, " he would have covered up the 
'effect defective,' and saved the man from disgrace and himself 
from mortification by one of those improvised efforts in stage- 
business for which he was so famous ; " and later on " Murdock 
gives a striking instance of how he himself was saved from dis- 
grace by the happy improvisation of the great actor. Again, the 
habit of adhering to the exact words of the "book" at all times 
has been often praised in English actors from Betterton to Powell, 
or later, but the absurdity of an over-conscientious following of 
the text is revealed by a number of stories, the most striking of 
which, perhaps, is O'Keeffe's account of Isaac Sparks at Dublin ** 
during a performance of Dryden's Amphitryon. Sparks, who was 
noted for keeping to the words of the author at all times, was 
acting Justice Gripus to the Mercury of the mischievous Vander- 
meer. In the scene where Mercury grasps the justice by the ear, 
Vandermeer, in a spirit of fun, laid hold of the large bushy eye- 
brows of his companion and continued to pull them with con- 
siderable force until Sparks, after some hesitation and a hard 
mental struggle, protested thus in Dryden's exact words: "Will 
you leave lugging me by the ears ? " 

Eare indeed must have been the players who have remained 

*■ The stage, pp. 105-106. 

"Ibid., pp. 183-84. 

"Recollections, I, 313-14. Alfred Bunn {The Stage, i, 28-29) tells a 
story almost as absurd regarding Elliaton and Powell, the latter a noted 
stickler for the exact words of the author. 
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faithful to their authors under similar circumstances; yet the few 
who have are no less ridiculous than those unfortunate beings who 
have failed miserably in their endeavor to save a stage situation, — 
such mortals, for instance, as the hero of one of James Fulton's 
stories, who, when a revolver of the heroine in Fly hy Night 
snapped three times in his face, finally had the ingenuity to thump 
upon the stage with the comment, " My God ! I've been shot 
with an air-gun!" — or the actor Still, who, while playing Wil- 
loughby in Frederick Reynolds's The Dramatist, suddenly dis- 
covered in the combat scene that he had left his rapier behind the 
scenes but compensated for his absent-mindedness by improvising 
as follows when a large basket-handle sword was thrust to him 
from the wings : " Ah ! lucky circumstance ; someone has left a 
sword sticking in a tree ! " °° If Frederick Eeynolds could have 
heard the exclamation of Still, probably he would have been less 
indignant at the unfortunate Sebastian during the initial per- 
formance of his Werter at Bath in 1785. In the last act of the 
performance, writes Eeynolds, where the faithful friend is urged to 
save Werter from suicide, " the actor who played Sebastian stared, 
started, and paused, as if his memory had been playing the traitor 
to him. The frantic Charlotte, with the view of screening him 
from detection, or of recalling his recollection, seized him by the 
arm, and in a tone of agony, exclaimed, 

' Fly, lose not a moment — suicide ! ' 

' Heavens ! ' replied Sebastian, in a most evident state of confusion, 
and then added, 

'Vvx rooted here, and have not power to stirl' 

As he spoke, he crossed Charlotte, and made as rapid an exit as ever 
was witnessed on any stage." 

Fortunately numerous players have been more successful in their 
improvisations at crucial times. In pleasing contrast to the ridicu- 
lous scenes which have been staged by irritable or over-excited 
actors in consequence of the blunders of their fellow-players are 
those instances where a ready wit and the ability to extemporize 
have effectively saved the situation. We have already seen how 

"Leman: Memoirs of an Old Aotor, pp. 113-14. 
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Booth aided the inexperienced Murdock on such an occasion. 
Henry Lee somewhat egotistically relates *" how a Miss Thornhill 
once forgot her part while acting Portia and how on the spur of 
the moment he altered the scene in such a manner as to make her 
lapse of memory appear entirely natural ; Ludlow ®^ tells how the 
actor Drake very cleverly changed the text of a farce and thereby 
concealed the youthful Ludlow's stage-fright from the audience; 
and Lord Lennox relates how a youthful prodigy acting the rdle 
of Young Nerval in Home's Douglas stuck dead at the beginning 
of the famous soliloquy, " My name is Norval ; on the Grampian 
Hills," etc., when an actor on the stage with him, seeing the 
predicament of the boy, spoke the soliloquy for him thus : " This 
youth's name is Nerval ; on the Grampian Hills," etc.*^ 

Shortcomings other than loss of memory have frequently been 
concealed by the presence of mind of friendly actors. The famous 
Peg WofiSngton, according to a frequently told anecdote,®* once 
helped the drunken Quin out of an absurd position by a happy 
improvisation. Again, Thornton, the noted eighteenth-century 
stroller, says John Bernard,®* was too fond of wearing a particular 
Scottish costume, and accordingly sometimes made a very incon- 
gruous appearance in certain plays. His appearance as Steadfast 
in The Heir at Law was especially ridiculous ; so that the audience 
naturally began to show signs of mirth. Henry Moreland, realizing 
the danger, smoothed over things immediately by explaining that 
since he and Steadfast had been wrecked, not on the American 
coast but on the coast of Scotland, and since his unfortunate com- 
panion had lost his clothes in the disaster, he had been forced to 
borrow the Highland costume. Benson Hill®° relates a similar 
bit of kindness. While playing Dangle to Daniel Terrjr's Sir 
Fretful Plagiary in Sheridan's Critic, he noticed that Terry had 
forgotten his very essential snuff box and at once extemporized: 
"My dear Sir Fretful, you have often praised my snufl; favour 
me by accepting this box full, as a slight mark of my admiration." 

"Memoirs, II, 47-49. 

" Dramatic Life as I Found It, pp. 9-10. 

"Plays, Players, and Playhouses, rr, 37. 

" Cf., for example, Oxberry's Anecdotes of the Stage, p. 94. 

'^Retrospections of the Stage, i, 27. 

"^Playing About, Ti, V2fl. 
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" Terry/' continues Hill, " who had found, too late, that he had 
left his own behind, now took mine, with an earnest squeeze, 
saying, ' Mr. Dangle, I cannot, at this moment, express how much 
I am indebted to you." Even more commendable was the friendly 
spirit in which a sympathetic actor is said to have rescued Mrs. 
Jordan from an especially trying situation. When she received 
the notice of her desertion by the Duke of Clarence, later King 
William IV, the actress was greatly disturbed, but nevertheless 
insisted on acting that night the r61e of Nell in The Devil to Pay. 
In the scene between Nell and Jobson, Nell is supposed to laugh 
immoderately and Jobson to remark: "Why, Nell, the Conjuror 
has not only made you drimk but he has made you laughing 
drunk." At this point Mrs. Jordan, in consequence of her nervous 
condition, is said to have burst into tears instead of laughter, at 
which her companion altered his line into "Why, NeU, the Con- 
juror has not only made thee drunk, but he has made thee crying 
drunk." °* 

Other tearful scenes have been alleviated by clever actors but 
probably with less Christian spirit than that which actuated the 
friend of Mrs. Jordan. Ludlow,*^ to illustrate, describes with the 
pride of a father a situation which arose in consequence of a fight 
which took place on the stage between his two boys — one aged 
three years, the other sixteen months — while impersonating the 
children of Joe Cowell as the itinerant tinker, Caleb Pipkin, in 
The May Queen. When the youngsters had attracted too much 
attention to themselves in their struggle for the possession of an 
old stew pan and the younger had drawn applause from the audi- 
ence and tears from his brother by rapping him over the head with 
the object of contention, Cowell turned solemnly toward them and 
extemporized in character : 

Ah, boys, boys; you forget what I have so often read to you from your 
primer. 

Dear children, never let your angry passions rise. 

Those little hands were never made to tear each others' eyes. 

The effect, avers Ludlow, was electric, audience and actors alike 
roaring with laughter at the serio-comic utterance. By no means 

" Public and Private Life of Mrs. Jordan, p. 82. 
" Dramatic Life as I Found It, p. 356. 
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60 ingenious was Wilson's alteration of the text of Pizarro to 
accommodate the tooth-ache of Mrs. James Wallack, Jr., when she 
was an infant employed in the role of " Cora's child." Just as 
EoUo was to exclaim. 

And wilt thou harm that child ? 

By Heaven, 'tis smiling in thy face! 

the future Mrs. Wallack gave a howl of pain so loud as to compel 
EoUo to substitute for the last line the words, "By Heaven, 'tis 
ilubbermg in thy face ! " "^ 

Sometimes a motive which can hardly be described as friendly 
has induced an actor to extemporize so cleverly as not only to win 
applause for himself but to excuse the mal-practice of his com- 
panion on the stage. A case in point is the remark of Charles 
Matthews to the youthful Pinero, who was playing Cool to the 
former's Dazzle in London Assurance. Being an inexperienced 
actor and finding himself on the wrong side of the stage when he 
was to enter with a letter, Pinero became desperate. " To work my 
way round," writes Sir Arthur,"* " would have occasioned two or 
three minutes ; there was no door on my side ; so, without hesitating, 
I squeezed myseK through a small opening in the scene, where two 
* flats ' had been imperfectly joined. I stood before Dazzle flushed 
and breathless. He gave me a smile, and, turning to Charles 
Courtley, who was looking for me in the opposite direction, ob- 
served, ' Here's Cool, he has just -walked through a Irich wall.' " '" 
Not only a striking instance of quickness of wit but a delicious 
comment on the temperaments of two eighteenth-century rival 
stars is Cooke's story" of Mrs. Clive and Mrs. Prichard when both 
had become corpulent but nevertheless undertook the r61es of Lady 
Easy and Edging in The Careless Husband: 

In the part where the former desires the latter to take up a letter which 



" Leman's Memoirs of an Old Actor, p. 71. 

" Cited in Broadbent's Annals of Liverpool Stage, pp. 311-12. 

'° George Frederick Cooke, if we can trust one of the best known theatri- 
cal anecdotes, was by no means so considerate on a somewhat similar 
occasion. When Cooke in the rSle of Richard III started up with the 
query, "Who's there?" the amazed amateur stuck at an unfortunate 
moment in his reply: " Tis I, my lord, the early village co<& " — ^"Why 
the devil don't you crow, then? " inquired Richard with a glare. 

" ifemoirs of Samuel Foote, n, 219-20. 
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is dropt upon the stage, Mrs. Clive (who could as well have taken up the 
monument) cried out, "Not I, indeed! take it up yourself, if you like it." 
This threw an equal eonbarrassment on the other; which the audience 
seeing, began to titter. At last Mrs. Pritchard, with great presence of 
mind, replied: "Well, madam Pert, since you won't take up the letter, I 
must only get one that will " ; and accordingly beckoned towards the side 
scene, when one of the servants of the house came forward and terminated 
the dispute. 

So far we have confined ourselves to cases where actors by clever 
improvisation have concealed or alleviated the mistakes of fellow 
players on the stage. It is useless to burden the reader with the 
large number of instances where the failings of prompter or 
property man, the caprice of stage properties or machinery, the 
misconduct of stage pets or the audience have been anoothed over 
by rare presence of mind and extemporal ability,'''' such stories, 
for instance, as the frequently told anecdote of Fechter, who, when 
impersonating the pirate captain on board a ship tossed by an \m- 
dulating ocean acted by a blue cloth and numerous supers, was 
surprised to see the head and shoulders of an amazed super bob up 
through a rent in the canvas, but who saved the situation by crying, 
" A man overboard ! " and hauling the terror-stricken creature on 
board the pirate ship. Perhaps, however, it will be worth while 
to mention in conclusion two or three instances of a more difiBcult 
sort of extemporizing than most of those mentioned above ; that is, 
cases of actors concealing their own blimders in the presence of 
the audience by a suitable alteration of the text. Joe Cowell 
describes ^* an interesting case of a quick recovery on the part of 
an actor named Eeymes while impersonating Tobias in The 
Stranger. In one of the highly sentimental scenes which charac- 
terize the play the actor was to remark : " Here is the hut where I 
was born. Here is the tree that grew with me ; and — 1 am almost 
ashamed to confess it — I have a dog which I love." By one of those 
strange tricks of the tongue which have spelled the ruin of many 
an actor, he substituted ducTc for the dag which was the object of 

" For instances in point see, for example. Wood's Personal Recollections 
of the Stage, p. 112; Eeddall'a Wit and Humor of the Stage, p. 236; 
Pemberton's John Hare, pp. 80-81 ; Larwood's Theatrical Anecdotes, pp. 
103-104; Leman's Memoirs of an Old Actor, p. 370; Archer's Masks or 
Faces, p. Ii63, etc. 

""Thirty Tears Passed among the Actors. 
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his love. Cowell, wlio was on the stage at the time of the verbal 
blunder, could not refrain from laughing; but Eeymes, with a 
straight face and without the least sign of nervousness, followed up 
his mistake with the comment : " Smile if you please, but hear 
me. My benefactress once came to my hut herself. The poor tird, 
unused to see the form of elegance enter the door of penury, 
qtmched at her. 'I wonder you keep that waddling ugly fowl, 
Mr. Tobias,' said she. * Oh, Madam,' I replied, ' if I part with 
my ducJc, are you sure that anything else will love me?' She 
was pleased with my answer." The American actress Mrs. 
Melmoth, is credited ^* with an even more striking recovery from 
a blunder committed by herself while playing the r61e of Mrs. 
Bland in Dimlap's The Glory of Columhia. In the scene where 
the lady receives the very important letter announcing the fate of 
her son, the prompter very negligently sent on the property letter 
that Jerry Diddler writes his sweetheart in the old farce of 
Raising the Wind; and Mrs. Melmoth, absorbed in the acting of 
her highly emotional part, snatdhed the letter and read fervently 
the superscription, " To the beautiful maid at the foot of the hill." 
The audience, familiar with Diddler and his epistle through 
Jefferson's admirable acting of the farce, recognized the language 
of Jerry and began to titter. In a flash, records Wood, the actress 
grasped the situation and " proceeded to extemporize the contents 
of the letter, and to connect it with the character so cleverly as to 
take ofE attention to the mysterious address." Less prompt to act 
than Eeymes or Mrs. Melmoth but more remarkable, considering 
his condition at the time, was the drunken father of the celebrated 
Miss Farren, afterwards Countess of Derby. Says Petronius 
Arbiter in his rather slanderous biography of that lady,'" the fol- 
lowing anecdote of her father was frequently told in Liverpool as 
late as 1797: 

Having occasion in one of his parts to tear a letter, he was eo tipsy 
that after exclaiming seven or eight times, " and thus I tear the letter," 
and making seven or eight attempts, in each of which his hand missed it, 
he altered the text of the author to "and thus I throw the letter from 
me "; and threw it down and the Play proceeded. 

It is only fair to Farren to add that the author of The Testimony 

"Wood's Personal Reoolleotions of Stage, p. 1'1,2. 
" Memoirs of the Present Countess of Derby . 
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of Truth to Exalted Merit (1797) pronounces Arbiter's pamphlet 
" a false and scandalous libel." 

Now just what significance can be attached to the rather mis- 
cellaneous material which precedes? Even a cursory examination 
of stage improvisation shows, I believe, that training in the art of 
extemporizing should be an important part of the equipment of 
every seriousnminded actor, even if this practice is not carried to 
the extent advocated by WUhelm Meister; and that Strindberg is 
advising no dangerous innovation in suggesting that reliable actors 
be given more liberty in the speaking of their lines. The story is 
told ^® that Wilkie Collins eliminated the role of Abraham Sage 
from his Miss GwUt because an ambitious young player sought to 
enliven the part of the old gardener by putting more " Sirs " into 
his mouth than had been put there by the author. Such a high- 
handed application of Hamlet's advice to the players, whereas it 
may sometimes be a desirable disciplinary measure, can hardly 
result in anything except listless and mechanical acting, just as 
the unrestrained employment of ad lihikim parts must necessarily 
lead to frequent offences against morals and good taste; and the 
author who places such an importance upon the minutest details 
of his own composition cannot expect an actor to take advantage 
of circumstances to the " infinite service of the piece " or save the 
situation in case of accident or blunder on the stage. The words 
of Tate Wilkinson are just as applicable to-day as they were a 
hundred and forty years ago : 

I do not wish to be too rigid, for I know many an impromptu to be of 
infinite service to ttie piece, and the actor of course to the audience; but 
the actor should have such a curb on his wit, as to be careful that what 
he lets off from the fire of whim and genius is strictly in time and place, 
and character, and then let him be as witty as he pleases; but beware in 
any play of Shakespeare's, for the true value is as different as a French 
Assignat to a Bank Note of Old England. 

University of North Carolina. 



" Cf. Broadbent's Annals of the Liverpool Stage, p. 313. 



